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they might have given less cause for gratitude to the nation that destroyed them.
What does the English civilisation of to-day owe to Charles, Wentworth, and Laud ? To Charles it owes the foundations of its naval greatness and of its overseas trade, built up during those eleven years of personal rule when the rest of Europe was at war. Through his enlightened patronage of architecture and painting the public taste became more civilised. Throughout the country the influence of his high conscientiousness and perfect marriage raised the standards both of public and private life. There are innumerable family letters of the period showing an affection between husbands and wives which is only equalled by the Victorians, though there were no Victorian ideals of sheltered helpless women to hinder their freedom and intimacy. During this reign there is a quality of thought and action which may be called nobility and which England has hardly witnessed so clearly since. This is as much a national heritage as laws and empires, and it is this quality, if one of his followers judges him truly, which was expressed in King Charles's words and deeds. " He resembled," says Sir ^Philip Warwick, " Seneca's refined rational man ; one that forfeited with the vulgar (or the many mistaking and deceived narrow minds) the repute of being a good man that he might not lose to himself the conscience of being such a one. . . . Providence made him glorious ; great and good minds will honour him; ignorant not discern him ; politick (who think a kingdom should never be lost upon scruples) not value him ; but God, I am assured, hath pardoned his EG